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Pattlns (1930; trans. 1931) were intended as
companion volumes. True to his vow, despite
his international reputation as musicologist,
theologian and organist, he began to study
medicine (1905), resigned as principal of the
theological college (1906) and, duly qualified
(1913), set out with his newly-married wife
to set up a hospital to fight leprosy and
sleeping sickness at Lambarenc, a deserted
mission station on the Ogowe river in the
heart of French Equatorial Africa. Except
for his internment by the French (1917-18)
as a German and periodic visits to Europe
to raise funds for his mission by organ
recitals, he made his self-built hospital the
centre of his paternalistic service to Africans,
in a spirit * not of benevolence but of atone-
ment'. His newly discovered ethical prin-
ciple * reverence for Life ' was fully worked
out in relation to the defects of European
civilization in Verfall und Wiederaufbau der
Kultur (1923), * The Decay and Restoration
of Civilization' (trans. 1923) and philo-
sophically in Kultur tmd Ethik (1923; trans.
1923). He was Hibbert lecturer at Oxford
and London (1934) and Gifford Lecturer at
Edinburgh (1934-35). He was awarded the
Nobel peace prize (1952) and an honorary
O.M. (1955). See his On the Edge of the
Primeval Forest (trans. 1922), More from the
Primeval Forest (trans. 1931), Out of My Life
and Thought (1931; postscript 1949), From
My African Notebook (1939), theological
studies by E. N. Mozlcy (1950) and G. Seaver
(rev. ed. 1955), musical studies, ed. C. R. Joy
(1953), and biographical studies by C. E. B.
Russell (1944), O. Kraus (1944), G. Seaver
(1948), J. M. Murry (1948), M. C. Ratter
(1949), H. Hagedorn (1954), F. Franck
(1959), and pictorial study (1955) and film
(1957) by E. Anderson.

5CHWENKFELD, Kaspar von, shvengk'-
(c. 1490-1561), German reformer, founder of
a Protestant sect, born at Ossig near Liegnitz,
served at various German courts, and about
1525 turned Protestant, though he differed
widely from Luther, His doctrines resembled
those of the Quakers, and brought him
banishment and persecution; but at Ulm,
Augsburg, Nuremberg and Strasbourg he
everywhere gained disciples. He died at Ulm.
Most of his ninety works were burned by both
Protestants and Catholics. Some of his
persecuted followers (most numerous in
Silesia and Swabia) emigrated to Holland.
In 1734 forty families emigrated to England,
and thence to Pennsylvania, where, as
Schwenkfeldians, they maintained a distinct
existence, numbering some 300 members.
See monographs by Kadelbach (1861),
F. Hoffmann (1897), Hartrauft, Ellsworth
and Johnson (1907 ff.).
CIOPFIUS, or Schoppe, Kaspar (1576-1649),
German classical scholar controversialist,
bora at Neumarkt, at Prague in 1598 abjured
Protestantism' and attacked his former
:o-religionists, together with Scaliger and
lames I of England. He devoted himself at
Milan to philological studies and theological
warfare (1617-30), and died at Padua. A
great scholar, he wrote Grammatica Philo-
wphica (1628); Verisimilium Libri Quatuor
[1596), Suspectae Lectiones (1597), &c.

SCIPIO, Publius Cornelius, Africanus Maior
(237-183    B.C.),    Roman    general,   f3
against the Carthaginians at the Treb
at Cannae.    In 210 he was sent as a t
extraordinary to Spain,   By a sud<
he captured (209) Nova Carthago, s^u-nom
of the Carthaginians, checked Hasdrubal and
erelong held the whole of Spain.   He was
consul in 205, and in 204 sailed with 30000
men  to carry on  the war in Africa. 'His
successes   compelled   the   Carthaginians to
recall  Hannibal  from  Italy, and the great
struggle between  Rome  and Carthage was
terminated by the Roman victory at Zarnain
202.     Peace  was  concluded  in 201,   lie
surname   of  Africanus   was   conferred on
Scipio, and popular gratitude proposed to
make  him  consul   and   dictator for life-
honours Scipio refused.   In 190 he served as
legate under his brother Lucius in the war
with Antiochus, and crushed his power in the
victory of Magnesia.   But on their return the
brothers   were   charged   with   having been
bribed by Antiochus, the excuse being'thetoo
lenient terms granted.    Popular enthusiasm
supported  Scipio against the ill-will of the
senatorial oligarchy;   but he soon retired to
his country-seat at Litcrnum in Campania.
His daughter was Cornelia, mother of the
Gracchi.     Scipio   Africanus   is   commonly
regarded   as   the   greatest   Roman  general
before Julius Caesar.   See B. H, L. Hart, A
Greater than Napoleon (1926), and study by
H. H. Scullard (1930).
SCIPIO /EMILIANUS, Publius Cornelius,
Africanus Minor (185-129 B.C.), Roman
statesman and general, was a younger son of
Lucius Aemilius Paulus who conquered
Macedon, but was adopted by his kinsman
Publius Scipio, son of the great Scipio
Africanus. He accompanied his father
against Macedon, and fought at Pydna (168).
In 151 he went to Spain under Lucius
Lucullus, and in 149 the third and last Punic
war began. The incapacity of the consuls,
Manilius and Calpurnius Piso (149-148), and
the brilliant manner in which their subor-
dinate rectified their blunders, drew all eyes
to him. In 147 he was elected consul and
invested with supreme command. The story
of the siege of Carthage, the despairing
heroism of its inhabitants, the determined
resolution of Scipio, belongs to history. The
city was finally taken in the spring of 146, and
by orders of the senate levelled to the
ground. Scipio was now sent to Egypt and
Asia on a special embassy; but affairs
meanwhile were going badly in Spain.
Viriathus, the Lusitanian patriot, had
inflicted the most disgraceful defeats on the
Roman armies, and his example had roused
the Celtiberian tribes, who in Numantia
seemed invincible; but at length in 134 Scipio
re-elected consul, went to Spain, and after
an eight months' siege forced the Numantmes
to surrender, and utterly destroyed their city.
He then returned to Rome, where he took
part in political affairs as one of the leaders
of the aristocratic party, and although a
brother-in-law of Tiberius Gracchus (q.v.),
disclaimed any sympathy with his aims.
The Latins, whose lands were being seized
under the Sempronian law, appealed to